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ALBANIA. 26 Aug.—The Government ordered the arrest and confine. 
ment in concentration camps of all armed men found on Albanian 
soil, including members of the ‘Monarcho-Fascist or Greek rebe| 
forces’. This step, it was stated, followed ‘numerous infractions of 
Albanian neutrality by troops from Greece’. Greek Government 
assertions that the activities of rebels over the Albanian border were due 
to help given them by Albania were described as ‘vile calumnies’. 

It was learnt that a ‘Committee for Free Albania’ had been formed in 
Paris by a group containing M. Frasheri, a prominent democrat and 
ex-diplomat who supported King Zog, and Major Kupi, a former 
regional commander who was one of the instigators of the National 
Liberation Front formed in 1942 and later formed the Zogist Legality 
Group which fought against the Germans. , 

Greek comment (see Greece). 

27 Aug.—The Government protested to the United Nations against 
further alleged violations of the frontier by Greek troops, listing nine 
‘provocative’ violations of ‘our air space’ by aircraft and ten by ground 
forces between 18 and 24 August. 

3 Sept.—The Ministry of Defence stated that 227 Greek guerrillas 
who crossed the frontier during the Grammos fighting had been sent to 
internment camps. 

5 Sept.—It was learnt that the Government had sent another 
Note to the U.N. Secretary-General about ‘large-scale aggressive and 
criminal acts of the Athens Government against the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of Albania’. 

Tirana radio declared that some 100 shells had fallen on Albanian soil 
to a depth of 800 metres, and Greek aircraft had crossed the frontier. 


ARGENTINA. 26 Aug.—The Chamber of Deputies, by 96 votes to 28, 
approved the trade agreement with Great Britain. 

1 Sept.—The Senate unanimously ratified the trade agreement with 
Britain. 


AUSTRALIA. 19 Aug.—The Government approved a further gift of 
£Aro million to the U.K. 

23 Aug.—China. It was understood that the Chinese Ambassador had 
appealed to the Minister for External Affairs against the arrest by the 
Immigration Department of 20 to 30 Chinese and the order for the 
deportation of some 500 who had come to the country during the war 
and evaded repatriation. 

6 Sept.—The Prime Minister granted a licence to import 34 million 
gallons of petrol from Poland on condition that no payments of dollars 
or other hard currencies were entailed. 

7 Sept.—Budget. Mr Chifley, introducing the Budget in Parliament, 
announced that the Government was to make a further gift of £Aro 
million to the U.K. Government to assist Britain in her own great effort 
and in her task of contributing to European revival. Australia had 
decided to adopt the recommendations of the London Conference of 
July last and to reduce by 25 per cent the dollar expenditure by Govern- 
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ment departments. The Budget showed expenditure in 1949-50 at 
{A567 million, and revenue at £A532 million, leaving £A35 million to 
be financed from the loan fund. 


AUSTRIA. 22 Aug.—Four Russians seen to be ill-treating an Austrian, 
Dr Karl Sondermann, in the British Sector of Vienna, were attacked by 
the crowd and had to be protected by British troops. Onlookers stated 
that the Russians had stopped their car to inquire the way to the Soviet 
H.Q. when a window was smashed from inside and the Austrian 
jumped out, but was followed by the Russians and beaten on the head. 
Stones were thrown by the crowd and a platoon of unarmed British 
military police and, later, some armed soldiers surrounded the Russians 
to protect them. The Austrian was taken to hospital and said he had 
been taken from the train at Enns bridge a week previously and charged 
with spying for the western Powers. 

30 Aug.—Elections. The Government decided to appeal to the Allied 
Council for a guarantee that the elections would be considered valid, 
adding that everything would be done to ensure that they conformed 
with the constitution and the law. 

2 Sept.—The Treaty Deadlock. Statement by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment (see United States). 


BELGIUM. 23 Aug.—Mr Hoffman and Mr Harriman arrived in 
Brussels and saw the Premier and the Foreign Minister. Mr Hoffman 
told the press it should be possible for Belgium to increase very 
materially her exports to the U.S.A. The results of the exhibition of 
Belgian goods in the U.S. were exceeding expectations. 


BOLIVIA. 27 Aug.—The Government announced the defeat of an 
attempt at rebellion instigated by the army and civilian nationalists. 
Congress authorized an extension of the ‘state of siege’, which had been 
in force since 28 May and was due tc expire on 28 August. 

28 Aug.—Revolutionary forces were reported to have seized control 
of Santa Cruz. The rebels occupied Cochabamba, Potosi, and Oruro. 

29 Aug.—Government forces were reported to have surrounded 
Cochabamba. 

Government aircraft bombed Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 

30 Aug.—The Government mobilized all men from nineteen to fifty 
and called up reservists. Reports were current that some army garri- 
sons in the north, along the Brazilian border, had joined the rebels. 

31 Aug.—Government forces re-entered Cochabamba. 

4 Sept.—Government forces recaptured Sucre and Potosi. 


BORNEO. 1 Sept.—A strike of Indonesian Government employees at 
_ Banjermassin, southern Borneo, paralysed the economic life of the 
_ town. Dutch troops occupied vital industrial plants. (For some months 
_ guerrillas in the neighbourhood had been murdering, kidnapping, and 
_ committing arson following on the outbreak of a rising against the Dutch 
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BORNEO (continued) 
started by Republican sympathizers. The leader, Hasan Basri, had been 
proclaimed Indonesian Republican governor of southern Borneo.) 

3 Sept.—South Borneo. The Republican C.in-C., Gen. Soedirman 
ordered the guerrillas in South Borneo to stop all fighting against the 
Dutch within a fortnight. The order was given to Hasan Basri by Gen, 
Suhardjo, representing the C.-in-C. 

4 Sept.—South Borneo, A joint statement issued by the head of the 
Dutch civil administration, the Dutch local army commander, and Gen. 
Suhardjo stated that Hasan Basri had admitted to the General that 
he had received the cease-fire order, and was ready to implement it. 


BULGARIA. 27 Aug.—A conference of the Council of Mutual 
Economic Aid, with headquarters in Warsaw, concluded in Sofia after 
discussing current questions regarding the co-ordination of the 
economies of the Eastern European Powers. 


BURMA. 28 Aug.—Karen rebels occupied Lashio. Fierce fighting was 
reported at Taunggyi, capital of the Southern Shan States. 

30 Aug.—Assassination. The Sawbwa of Nawngpalang State, Sao Tin 
Hla, was murdered by Karen rebels, and Sao Tun Sein, Sawbwa of 
Pwehla, was wounded outside the former’s palace, which was then 
looted. 


CANADA. 6 Sept.—The Finance Minister in Washington (see United 
States). 


CHILE. 18 Aug.—Disorders. The Chamber of Deputies approved the 
grant of emergency powers to the Government owing to serious rioting 
in Santiago. Seven deaths were reported. 

19 Aug.—The Government ordered the arrest of all the Communist 
leaders suspected of fomenting disorders. 

20 Aug.—Warships were dispatched to help keep order in areas 
threatened by ‘a Communist revolutionary movement’. The Lota coal 
mines were occupied by strikers, and workers came out in the El Tofo 
iron workings and the Sewel copper mines. 


CHINA. 19 Aug.—An interview with the Chinese captain of the 
Kianglin (published in Hong Kong) showed that his steamer was 
shelled and set on fire by Communist batteries on the banks of the 
Yangtze near the point where the Amethyst was anchored, thus dis- 
proving the Communist charges made against the British vessel. 

The Nationalists admitted the loss of Tayu, 150 miles north of 
Canton. 

21 Aug.—Communist forces were reported to be near Lanchow, 
capital of Kansu, and in the south were stated to be advancing towards 
Canton from the north-east, and to be only 175 miles away. On the 
Hengyang front the Nationalists claimed some successes. 

23 Aug.—U.S. White Paper. A commentary was transmitted to the 
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U.S. Government from General Li Tsung-jen, Acting President of the 
Republic, on the U.S. White Paper on China. It denied the statement 
that General Li had already made an agreement on co-operation with 
the U.S.S.R. when he was seeking American support. Efforts to per- 
suade the Soviet Government to halt the Chinese Communists had been 
begun at the end of 1945 by Chiang Kai-shek. Stalin had said that there 
must be a treaty of neutrality between China and the Soviet Union and 
a coalition Government in China to include the Communists. These 
terms were not accepted. In 1946 Chiang Kai-shek offered to reconsider 
Stalin's proposals, but when he declined to go to Moscow all Soviet 
officials in China were ordered not to co-operate with the Government. 

It became clear that the Soviet Union then gave the ‘go-ahead’ signal 
to the Chinese Communists, in the hope that a Communist-controlled 
China would give them ‘the guarantee of neutrality’. In these circum- 
stances General Li asked Dr Kan, his personal representative, to discuss 
with the U.S. Ambassador the question of offering the Soviet Union a 
neutrality treaty on condition the Communist aggression was halted. 
As there could be no immediate aid from the U.S.A. and time was 
needed to reorganize the Nationalist forces, the U.S. Envoys had no 
objection to this policy of delaying the Communist offensive. The 
Communist successes caused the price to be raised and Moscow then 
demanded real co-operation between China and Russia, together with 
elimination of American influence. It was then that Dr Kan asked the 
U.S. Ambassador for a statement of support to strengthen the hand of 
the Nationalists in obtaining instructions from Moscow to the Com- 
munists to come to a reasonable settlement. 

Appeal to Australian Government (see Australia). 

Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Canton from Formosa. 

24 Aug.—Canton. The U.S. Consulate-General was closed and the 
British Consulate-General took over the charge of American interests. 

Nationalist officials in Canton warned the British Embassy that from 
27 August the blockade would be extended a further 130 miles to cover 
coastal areas recently lost to the Communists. 

25 Aug.—The Communist forces advancing through Fukien province 
were reported to have reached points outflanking Amoy, and in Kansu 
the Nationalist leader, Ma Pu fang, was reported to have withdrawn 
westward into Chinghai, Inner Mongolia. 

The British community in Shanghai were understood to be asking 
the U.K. Government to take measures to break the Nationalist block- 
ade of the ports, on the ground that it did much more harm to foreign 
trade interests than to the Communists. 

26 Aug.—Commuunist forces entered Lanchow, and found that the 
garrison had withdrawn to Wuwei, 140 miles to the north-west and on 
the road to Sinkiang. 

28 Aug.—The Nationalists in Canton admitted that the Communists 
had crossed the border into Kwangtung. They claimed, however, that 
their forces had recaptured Tsing Kang, twenty-five miles north-west 
of Changsha, in Hunan. 

The Communist radio in Peking announced that a Manchurian 
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CHINA (continued) 
People’s Government had been created in Mukden, after a six-da 
congress, superseding the North-Eastern Administrative Council. — 

29 Aug.—The Communists were reported to be concentrating larg. 
numbers of vessels along the Fukien coast for the invasion of Formos;: 
also to be trying to land on the Chusan Islands off the Chekiang coas, 
Six Communist armies were reported to be approaching Amoy. 

Macao, Reinforcements from Portugal for the garrison of Macao wer 
stated to bring the strength up to 6,000 men. 

30 Aug.—Communist forces were reported to be less than 100 miles 
from Canton, while the Nationalist forces were being harassed by 
thousands of guerrillas, who had captured Lungmoongin, seventy miles 
north-east of Canton. The military control commission in Shanghai 
ordered all foreign news agencies to suspend activities next day. 

2 Sept.—The acting President of the Republic, Gen. Li Tsung-jen, 
stated that anti-Communist feeling was increasing in the Communist. 
held areas and that farmers in Kiangsu, Anhwei, Honan, and Hupeh had 
organized themselves‘ into armed bodies totalling some 100,000 men, 

3 Sept.—The acting President, Gen Li Tsung-jen, issued an order 
for the arrest of Mao Tse-tung and eighteen other Communist leaders, 

A large part of Chungking was destroyed by a fire which caused 
about 1,000 deaths and rendered some 100,000 people homeless, 

Guerrilla activity by pro-Communist bands was reported to be ff 
increasing in Kwangtung. 

4 Sept.—Coup d’Etat. The Governor of Yunnan, Gen. Lu Han, 
announced that eight regiments of the Peace Preservation Corps had 
revolted in Kunming and proclaimed their independence of the 
Nationalist Government. 

In Chinghai province the Communists were reported to have 
captured Sining, the capital, 120 miles north-west of Lanchow. 

5 Sept.—A press report stated that a Communist ‘underground 
worker’ had been executed for complicity in starting the fire in Chung- 
king. 

6 Sept.—Gen. Lu Han arrived at Chungking to see Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek, and a Canton Government spokesman denied that his army had 
carried out a revolt in Kunming. 

7 Sept.—Residents of Kunming arriving in Hong Kong by air 
reported that conditions there were normal when they left, and that 
there had been no bloodshed. The information available indicated that 
a coup d’état was attempted by Lu Han, who brought Yunnanese 
troops into the city, but the Nationalist forces remained loyal to the 
Government. 


CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE. 29 Aug.—The Conciliation Com- 
mission met to receive the Arab States’ replies to the questionnaire sub- 
mitted to both sides as to their position re the Palestine boundaries, 
status of Jerusalem, refugees, and the proposed economic survey for 


their settlement. 
The Arabs, whose reply was given through the Egyptian delegate, 
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_ approved in principle the proposed status of Jerusalem giving free access 


to the Holy Places there and outside the city. It stipulated the need for 
economic help in the settlement of refugees, but claimed further 


territorial compensation without stating its extent. It agreed to co- 


operate with the survey group (E.S.G.) but could not undertake to 
accept its findings. 

1 Sept—Mr Shiloah presented to the conciliation commission 
Israel’s reply to the questionnaire, and said Israel would welcome a visit 
by the economic survey group, but could not promise to abide by its 
findings. Israel insisted that the frontier lines of the armistice be main- 


' tained, and would prefer to see the refugees settled in purely Arab 


countries and, in any case, anywhere but in Palestine. 
It was understood that the Arab States adhered to their claims to 
north and west Galilee, the Gaza strip, and the Negeb. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 18 Aug.—The Assembly decided to set up 
six committees to examine all questions discussed in plenary session. 
They would deal with general affairs, economics, legal and admini- 


" strative questions, social questions, scientific questions, and rules and 


privileges. Each country would nominate its own delegates to them. 

19 Aug.—The Assembly discussed how to go about the duty, 
placed on it by the Statute, of securing the maintenance of human 
rights and fundamental liberties. 

22 Aug.—The Legal Committee of the Assembly, by 11 votes to 5, 
accepted the principle of collective responsibility for the maintenance of 
human rights and fundamental liberties. (It was dealing with a resolu- 
tion asking member Governments of the Council to conclude a con- 
vention obliging each to maintain intact the rights and liberties assured 
by the constitution and laws existing in their respective countries). 

M. Bidault was elected chairman of the General Committee of the 
Assembly dealing with the question of the political structure of Europe, 
and M. Reynaud was elected chairman of the Economic Committee. 

23 Aug.—The Assembly discussed the problem of how western 
Europe was to live after Marshall Aid ended, and most speakers agreed 
that rapid and large steps towards unifying the national economies were 


_ needed. M. Reynaud appealed earnestly to member nations to face the 
- sacrifices that would be required of each. 


24 Aug.—Many of the speakers reiterated the point that existing 


_ instruments of co-operation between countries were inadequate to the 
business of putting Europe in a position to earn its food and raw 
_ materials after 1952. Mr Harold MacMillan, winding up the debate, 
said it seemed to be accepted that jointly concerted measures were 
_ needed on the major questions if Europe was to survive. He noted that 


Europe and the British, French, Belgian, and Dutch Empires comple- 
mented one another. 

25 Aug.—In the Assembly the president, M. Spaak, said that a 
European conscience was emerging at Strasbourg, and the three 


_ general debates had been marked by the effort of every speaker to draw 
_ practical conclusions for the ideals expressed. 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE (continued) 

26 Aug.—The Assembly debated the question of the Council of 
Europe’s role in the social field, and there was general agreement that 
work on the protection of human rights and liberties must be comple- 
mented by the promotion of social justice. 

31 Aug.—The Economic Committee submitted a report on the 
economic situation for debate in the Assembly on 2 September. It 
began with a grave warning that millions among the peoples of Europe 
‘will soon go hungry and unemployed’ unless they acted at once to 
re-establish economic equilibrium with North America. The U.S.A. 
had an essential part to play, in particular by lowering tariff barriers, 
It put forward a six-point plan which the Committee of Ministers 
should be asked to adopt. 

2 Sept.—In the Assembly Mr Dalton attacked the report of the 
Economic Committee which proposed that the Committee of Ministers 
should take steps towards the creation of an economic union of western 
Europe and associated oversea territories. He said that only Govern- 
ments could negotiate with Governments, not an Assembly with no 
responsibility. It was pointed out that the report proposed a delegation 
from the Council of Europe which included the Governments repre- 
sented in the Committee of Ministers. 

3 Sept.—The Assembly put into final shape its recommendations to 
the Committee of Ministers on the economic renovation of Europe. 

5 Sept.—Signor Parri (Italy) proposed in the Assembly that the Com- 
mittee of Ministers be asked to convene a special session to deal with the 
question of Germany’s admission to the Council. He thought it good 
that the claims of vengeance should yield to the higher necessities of 
peace. Germany was a very great reality which they should face with 
courage, and now was the time. 

Mr Macmillan, recalling Mr Churchill’s advocacy of Germany's 
admission three weeks earlier, said it was of the utmost importance to 
make it plain to the decent people in Germany—and there were many 
millions of them—that there was an honourable future open to the 
country in working together with the peoples of western Europe in 
partnership and peace. He read from a memo written by Mr Churchill 
in October 1942, in which he said he looked forward to ‘a United States 
of Europe in which the barriers between the nations will be greatly 
minimized and unrestricted travel will be possible. I hope to see the 
economy of Europe studied as a whole. I hope to see a council con- 
sisting of perhaps ten units, including the former Great Powers...’ 

M. Bidault deprecated making the admission of Germany a special 
case. The committee, he thought, had dealt with the matter with both 
courage and caution. Signor Parri then withdrew his proposal. (The 
political committee had unanimously agreed to a recommendation that 
the Ministers should consider new admissions in general before the 
Assembly met again.) 

6 Sept.—The Assembly adopted unanimously its recommendations 
to the Committee of Ministers relating to changes in the political 
structure of Europe, and to social security, housing, and migration of 
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labour. It also decided to preserve its existence between sessions 
through the medium of a permanent committee consisting of the 
president, four vice-presidents, and twenty-three members, including 
the chairman of committees. The Assembly made no request for changes 
in the political structure of Europe, but it stated its conviction that the 

roblems of common concern within the scope of the statute could not 
be solved within the framework of the existing structure, and declared 
that the aim and goal of the Council was ‘the creation of a European 
political authority with limited functions but real powers’. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 17 Aug.—Signature of sterling payments 
agreement (see Great Britain). 

28 Aug.—The Minister of Justice, Mr Cepicka, speaking in Prague, 
accused Archbishop Beran of attempting to ‘organize a subversive 
network for espionage and sabotage’ against the Government and 
threatened ‘just punishment’ for any one attempting to ‘carry out on 
Czech soil the orders of that inimical foreign Power, the Vatican’. 

30 Aug—The Government announced that six Czechs had been 
sentenced to death for ‘spying for a western great Power’. They had 
carried through only one part of their scheme—a raid on a prison, but 
most of the conspirators had ‘assembled at the directed hour’, a bank 
holiday. They had written to one another and to Czechs abroad through 
a foreign Embassy, on whose instructions they were to have carried out 
an armed Putsch. 

4 Sept.—Archbishop Beran, in a message read in the Prague churches, 
called on the faithful to stand firm in their belief. 


ETHIOPIA. 6 Sept.—War crimes. Rejection of Note to Italian Govern- 
ment (see Italy). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 19 Aug.—The six- 
Power working group presented its report to the Council of the 
O.E.E.C, It imposed cuts on many of the national programmes, and Sir 
Edmund Hall-Patch told the Council that the U.K. considered that the 
approach of the group was inconsistent with the facts, and that, in any 
case, the figure for Britain arrived at by these incomplete methods could 
not be accepted. The Italian delegate also protested. 

20 Aug.—The French and Dutch delegations were also critical of the 
treatment given to their own programmes, and the Chairman of the 
Council, Baron Snoy, and the Secretary-General, M. Marjolin, under- 
took to study the question. 

22 Aug.—Mr Hoffman, speaking to the press in Frankfurt, said that 
the dismantling issue ought to be buried, that devaluation, whether of the 
western mark or of sterling was not a cure-all, and that Europe should be 
able to earn the dollars it would need after 1952 by selling three times as 
much to the U.S.A. as at present. He advised western Germany to grow 
more food and to press on towards removing trade barriers, and he 
ee it had an opportunity to show what a ‘free competitive economy’ 
could do, 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION (continued) 

As to dismantling, a special survey of plants had been made by the 
E.C.A. and this recommended the retention of 167 plants. The British 
and French had agreed to 159 being retained, and there was then a unity 
of feeling that this issue should not be revived. He hoped the west 
German Government would give full support to expanding trade in all 
directions, to encourage which was the E.C.A. policy. 

It was entirely possible, he said, for the European nations to sel] 
enough goods to the U.S.A. to cover their dollar needs after 1952. They 
had supplied 1 per cent of the U.S. consumption twenty years ago but 
only .5 per cent ten years ago, and they should be able to supply 1.5 per 
cent. U.S. tariffs were now as low as in 1914 and much lower than in 
192 
aa Aug.—President Truman sent to Congress the E.C.A. report on 
the first quarter of 1949, the close of the first year of operation under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. The year had been one of rapid 
economic advance in Western Europe and the tide of inflation had been 
generally halted under the impetus of self-help, the mutual aid pro- 
grammes of participating countries, and U.S. assistance. In the last 
quarter, however, there were indications of a slackening in the rate of 
progress, particularly in the export trade. Because of the loss of pre-war 
sources of income the countries would probably have to finance in 
1952-53 almost go per cent of their imports by exports, as compared 
with only 70 per cent in 1938. Thus, to support imports at a level 
slightly under the pre-war volume, exports would have to exceed the 
pre-war rate by perhaps one third. 

26 Aug.—Mr Hoffman told the press in London he thought it would 
be possible for British industry to increase by at least five times the 
number of firms selling for the dollar market and to treble the total 
volume of British dollar exports. He suggested they should aim at that, 
and agreed with the Dollar Exports Board that more production was not 
in itself enough, but that what was needed was higher productivity, 
with lower prices as a result, and more aggressive salesmanship. 

While British exports had a ‘superb record’, the fact must be faced 
that the proportion of total British exports going to the U.S.A. had 
actually declined from just over 6 per cent in the immediate pre-war 
years to about 4 per cent in 1948. There was an enormous reservoir of 
American buying power. In 1948 its gross national production was 
$254,000 million, and just one per cent of that sum spent on British 
goods would more than close the dollar gap. 

29 Aug.—Mr Hoffman told the Washington press that in Britain he 
had noted a great awareness of the need to use bold measures to increase 
dollar exports, without definite ideas as to what the measures should be. 
He also said that British Socialism had no effect on the E.R.P. The coal 
mines were no better and no worse for having been nationalized, and the 
same was true of the railways. The Bank of England was nationalized, 
but no one knew the difference. He added that it was better to refer to 
the crisis, to be discussed in Washington, not in terms of a ‘dollar 
shortage’ but rather of a ‘lack of dollar earnings’. 


Saat, GEN ASABE SEA 
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31 Aug.—The Council of O.E.E.C. adopted unanimously the 
revised figures for the division of Marshall Aid dollars in 1949-50 
prepared by Baron Snoy and the Secretary-General, M. Marjolin, and 
forwarded them to the E.C.A. Britain’s allocation was increased to 
$962 million (from $840 million). France’s was fixed at $704 million, 
and Greece’s at $1634 million. (The allocations were provisional only, 
since the U.S. Congress had not yet agreed on the E.R.P. appropriation 
for 1949-50.) 

1 Sept.—Mr Hoffman, in a statement issued in Paris, pointed out that 
the national allocations for 1949-50 recommended by the Council of 
0.E.E.C. would have to undergo a further cut of $150 million even if 
approved by the U.S. Congress because the E.C.A. would not have 
sufficient funds to meet them. This was because $150 million of the aid 
to be granted for 1949-50 was intended to establish a fund for special 
purposes of the highest importance to European recovery. The special 
fund could not ‘at this time’ be made part of the programmes of the 
individual countries. 

Speaking of this fund of $150 million, Mr Hoffman defined its pur- 
poses as follows: Promoting the most rapid reduction of trade and pay- 
ments barriers between the participating countries; encouraging further 
development of oversea territories; and financing investment projects in 
western Europe of special international significance. 

2 Sept.—The Council of O.E.E.C. decided that no useful purpose 
could be served by a fresh examination of individual allocations of 
Marshall Aid until Congress had determined exactly what the appro- 
priations for 1949-50 should be. 

7 Sept.—The intra-European payments and compensation agree- 
ment for the year July 1949 to June 1950 was signed in Paris by the 
members of the O.E.E.C. 


FINLAND. 18 Aug.—Strikes. The refusal of the Government and of 
the Trade Union Federation to agree to demands for wage increases led 
to a strike of dockers, food workers, and building workers, and work in 


all harbours except two small ports ceased. In the Kemi estuary police- 


men protecting the workers were attacked by some 2,000 strikers using 
firearms. The police replied and killed one striker. Several of the police 


' were wounded. 


The Minister of the Interior, in a broadcast, said the first shots were 


_ fired by the strikers. The Government used emergency powers and 


declared Hangé an open port, and all ships were then directed there. 

The Communist press stated that the strike had been approved by the 
executive committee of the T.U.C., but that body issued a statement 
confirming that they had declared the strike illegal in advance. 

19 Aug.—The Army received orders to be ready to take action against 
pickets molesting workers responding to the Government’s appeal to 
resume work. Disorders continued at Kemi and pickets ill-treated five 
women who had volunteered for timber-sorting. They were rescued by 
troops. The Communist Party headquarters there were raided and 
eighteen persons, including the Mayor, were arrested and charged with 
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FINLAND (continued) 
causing the shooting of the day before. In Helsinki a former Commis. 
sioner of Police was arrested for leading the strikes. 

20 Aug.—Many workers at Kemi resumed work. The Federation of 
Trade Unions threatened the four unions on strike with expulsion 
unless the strikes were called off by 23 August. Nightwork was resumed 
at Hangé by loyal workers from other harbours. 

22 Aug.—The ban on public meetings at Kemi was lifted and at 
Hangé work was reported to be proceeding without interruption. The 
Prime Minister stated that the strike offensive against the Government 
was the greatest attack on Finland’s democratic institutions ever made, 
adding, ‘we need good nerves to fight the Communists, and I am proud 
to see how calmly the Finnish people are accepting the battle’. 

In the transport stoppage, declared for that morning only, some 5,000 
men came out, while 20,000 remained at work. 

The ex-Commissioner of Police was released after interrogation. 

23 Aug.—Strikes. The transport strike spread and some arrests of 
pickets were made. The four unions ignored the ultimatum to call off 
their strikes and at Kemi wage concessions failed to result in a return to 
work. 

24 Aug.—The Trade Union Federation expelled the four unions, 
with a total membership of 60,000, and ordered the timber workers’ 
union (25,000 members) to call off its strikes within three days. 

At Kemi some workers returned. 

28 Aug.—The Communists were reported to be attempting to involve 
the Metal Workers Union in the strikes. (It was the largest in Finland.) 

29 Aug.—A strike broke out in the shipbuilding yards at Turku. In 
the chief ports men were reported to be at work on 80 of the 162 vessels 
loading or unloading. 

The Finnish reparations office chief, Mr Karki, stated that the metal 
workers’ strike was ‘a clear breach of the peace treaty’, because the 
treaty did not absolve Finland from fines levied by the Soviet for delays 
in reparations deliveries. He told strikers that the metal industry must 
deliver reparations to a value of some £34 million in the next six months, 
and that fines were payable on the entire value of a delayed delivery 
though only a small part might be missing. 

31 Aug.—The unions of food industry employees and of transport 
workers proposed that negotiations should be opened, and offered to 
stop the strikes while they were in progress. The employers refused to 
negotiate unless the strikes were called off. In the metal working 
industry only the men at Turku responded to the strike call, and in the 
timber industry the number on strike was stated to be only 13 per cent. 

A purge carried out in the trade union federation led to the dis- 
missal of four higher officials. 

2 Sept.—The International Seafarers’ and Harbour Workers’ Union 
informed the Finnish Transport Worke1s’ Union that its members 
would boycott all Finnish vessels loaded by volunteers who wished 
to break the Communist-led dock strike in Helsinki. 

4 Sept.—It was learnt that the World Federation of Trade Unions 


i oa alas. 
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had declared its solidarity with the strike-supporting unions and had 
sent a French Communist, M. Arrachard, to Helsinki to urge the 
Finnish Communists to continue the strikes. 

s Sept.—The food workers’ and timber workers’ unions called off 
their strikes. The Prime Minister stated that the Communist unions 
could not be readmitted into the federation without conditions. 

6 Sept.—The trade union council expelled seven trade unions by a 
vote of 69 to 42, and dismissed the Communist vice-president of the 
federation. 


FRANCE. 22 Aug.—The Prime Minister, M. Petsche, entertained in 
Paris Mr Eugene Black, president of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction. 

25 Aug.—North Atlantic Pact. The Foreign Ministry delivered a 
Note to each of the eleven other signatories of the Pact recalling the 
motion, passed by 292 votes to 20, with which the Council of the 
Republic accompanied its approval of ratification of the Pact on 29 July 
(vide issue No. 15, page 499). 

30 Aug.—Germany. M. Moch, the Minister of the Interior, speaking 
at Sete after a visit to Germany, said that since 1945 Germany seemed 
to have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. He was waiting to have it 
proved to him that she was no longer following the line that, from 
Bismarck through William II, had led straight to Hitler. The 18 million 
Nazi electors of 1933, half of whom were still living in the western 
Zone, had provided a part of the 24 million votes polled by the National- 
ist Parties in the recent election. The balance of the former Nazi votes 
had filtered its way into the support of the centre or left-wing parties, 
some of whose leaders had spoken during the campaign in a singularly 
nationalistic vein. This proved that Germany did not yet measure the 
extent of the crimes perpetrated by Nazism nor feel proper regret. 

2 Sept.—The Saar. The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the press, 
said it was a French duty one day to propose the Saar for associate 
membership of the Council of Europe. He recalled that since 1947 it had 
been governed by a Statute which now formed part of the Saar Consti- 
tution as voted by the elected Saar Parliament. The statute laid down 


_ that the Saar should be politically independent of Germany and that its 


defence and foreign policy should be provided by France. It did not 
figure in the Bonn Constitution and was not one of the Ldnder of 


_ western Germany; also the Saar question had not formed a part of the 
_ Washington and London agreements on Germany. Thus there was 
_ recognition of the international level of its special status. 


France had no idea of political annexation, and would continue her 


Saar policy and defend the statute. 


M. Schumann later received Herr Hoffman, president of the Saar 
Government, together with his Ministers, the President of the Assembly, 


__ and those of the Christian and Social Democratic Parties. 


3 Sept.—E.R.P. The Government announced that from 1 October 
quota restrictions on some 10 to 15 per cent of imports from other 
O.E.E.C. countries would be removed, and negotiations with other 
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FRANCE (continued) 
O.E.E.C. countries would be opened to arrange for reciprocal sup. 
pression of import quotas on as large a list of products as possible. 

5 Sept——M. Schuman left Paris for New York and Washington, 

M. Francois-Poncet in Berlin (see Germany). 

The Government announced a measure providing that capital 
invested after 31 August would be transferable on condition that the 
investments were made by persons or companies resident in countries 
which allowed transfers to the franc zone on as favourable terms as 
those granted by France, and that the investments had been duly 
authorized and lawfully carried out. ; 


GERMANY. 19 Aug.—Western Germany. Dr Schumacher reaffirmed 
the attitude of the Social Democrats, saying ‘there can be no thought of 
participation in the Government without the acceptance of a series of 
Socialist economic and social measures. Otherwise the party will 
become a very resolute Opposition.’ 

Trade agreement with the sterling area (see Great Britain). 

21 Aug.—All the principal leaders of the Christian Democratic and 
Christian Social Unions, meeting at Rhoendorf, decided not to attempt 
to form a Government with the Socialists. They agreed that there were 
no fundamental differences with the latter on many political issues, but 
on the economic issue there were, and as the vote in the elections was 
broadly a vote for free economy, to enter into a compromise with the 
Socialists would be a negation of the mandate of the electorate. 

23 Aug.—Dr Adenauer, at his first press conference since the 
elections, declared that the voting did not reveal a strong tendency 
towards nationalism among the Germans, and he thought the speeches 
in the campaign which had criticized the Allies need not have been 
taken ‘tragically’ abroad. 

26 Aug.—The Premiers of the eleven Lander, meeting near Coblenz, 
issued a proclamation declaring that the nation, by its high poll, had 
rejected chauvinism and political disintegration, and had given proof 
of forces which were determined to create a democratic and progressive 
State with full freedom and equality of rights. 

27 Aug.—Dr Adenauer, leader of the C.D.U., and Dr Bluecher, 
deputy chairman of the F.D.P., made a preliminary agreement to form a 
small coalition between the Christian Democratic Union and the Free 
Democratic Party, stating that this would, however, require the approval 
of the Bundestag Deputies of both parties. 

29 Aug.—Five young German policemen from the Soviet Zone took 
refuge in the U.S. Zone because the Russians had issued orders that all 
single men in the force under twenty-five must do military service, and 
they believed they would be sent to Greece. 

Soviet Zone. A group of German generals arrived in eastern Germany 
from captivity in Russia for employment in the police force, a para- 
military organization, composed of the Grenzpolizei and the Bereit- 
schaften. Their total strength was estimated at over 100,000. 

30 Aug.—Western Germany. The Social Democratic Party published 
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its programme, with sixteen points which would have to be formally 
adopted by all the Bundestag Deputies in the party. They included 
opposition to any form of nationalism, advocacy of the socialization of 
basic and key industries, and opposition to political activity by the 
Church. 

French Minister of the Interior on German nationalism (see France). 

Gen. Robertson, the British Military Governor, in a statement in 
Berlin on his return from London, said there would be no revolutionary 
staff changes when military government as such disappeared, and the 
position of Berlin, the future capital of Germany, would not be affected. 
‘We have no intention’, he declared, ‘of turning our backs on Berlin.’ 
He would visit the city frequently as High Commissioner, would have 
offices there, would be constantly informed of what was happening, 
and ‘I shall intervene at any time that it is necessary to do so’. The 
Control Commission would be reduced in size to 6,700 by 31 December, 
and to 6,000 by 1 April 1950. It was hoped to reduce it to 4,500 in the 
course of the summer. He also said the Magistrat had faced its tasks 
with initiative and courage. Berlin was desperately in need of help and 
was entitled to receive it. 

1 Aug.—Western Germany. A ‘planned operation’ was carried out 
by German workers against the beginning of the dismantling at the 
Ruhr Chemie works at Oberhausen. Crowds prevented the German 
dismantling squad from entering the works and overturned a car 
carrying a civilian official of the British Control Commission. Gen. 
Bishop, Regional Commissioner for North Rhine-Westphalia, said it 
was a ‘test case’ on dismantling, and he sent three of his senior officials 
to Oberhausen to emphasize to the management and the works council 
the seriousness with which he viewed this ‘flagrant resistance’ to 
Military Government. If resistance did not stop the whole works 
would be closed at once. They were given two hours in which to reply. 
The management then guaranteed that so far as lay in their power 
there would be no further resistance. 

Gen. Howley, the retiring U.S. Commandant of Berlin, said at a 
farewell press conference that the Russians might intensify their efforts 
to get the allies out of Berlin if they thought they could get away with it, 
but ‘you can take it from me that they will not get away with it, so they 
had better not try. If the blockade is reimposed I would hate to fore- 
cast that the American people would solve it in the same way as they 
did the last time. . . . Make no mistake about it, the troubles of Berlin 


- have all been caused by the Soviet side of the town, and it is up to the 


Soviet to undo the harm.’ 

1 Sept.—Western Germany. Some 20,000 Germans entered the 
U.S. Zone at Neustadt from the Soviet Zone, taking advantage of a 
Soviet announcement of an unrestricted interchange of visitors on 


_ the occasion of a ‘peace day’ being celebrated in the Soviet Zone. 


Dismantling. The management and works council of the Ruhr 
Chemie Works repeated their refusal of the previous week to co- 
operate actively in the dismantling, and an armed reconnaissance party 


_ of some 200 British troops entered the premises. 
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The Christian Democratic Members of the Bundestag and the 
leaders in the Lander, meeting in Bonn, decided not to consider 
coalition with the Socialists, since that party had ‘destroyed all pre- 
conditions for co-operation’. They declared that the free economic 
policies practised at Frankfurt were indispensable for continued pro- 
gress in Germany. 

Soviet Zone. A ‘day of peace’ was celebrated throughout the Zone 
and in the Soviet Sector of Berlin. 

2 Sept.—Western Germany. The railway authorities announced that 
they were compelled to dismiss 10,000 employees. The three High 
Commissioners-designate approved a draft law on the press, wireless, 
and other information services giving themselves power to act not only 
in the case of printed statements derogatory to the occupation Powers, 
but also of those which might come under the definition of ‘Nazi’ or 
undemocratic. 

5 Sept.—Western Germany. M. Francois-Poncet, French High 
Commissioner-designate, gave an interview in Berlin to the French- 
licensed Kurier in which he said that after the experiences of recent 
years no sensible person would expect the allies to give the Germans a 
blank cheque right away; hence the security measures that still remained. 
But it was in the interest of all, and not least the Germans, that Germany 
should gain time to find its better self again. He said he could give no 
support to the German agitation for the inclusion of Berlin in the 
western federal republic as a so-called twelfth Land, and speaking in the 
City Assembly he said its formation would merely recognize the splitting 
of Berlin as a permanency. The allies, however, had complete sympathy 
for the problems and difficulties of the city and were willing to stand by 
Berliners economically and financially—though not indefinitely. 

Dr Adenauer, in a statement for the British press, said the verdict of 
the elections had been decisive, with 13,900,000 votes cast for the free 
economy which had been practised in Germany for two years and only 
84 million for the planned economy of the Social Democrats and 
Communists. The Government would be a ‘small coalition’ (C.D.U., 
C.S.U., Free Democratic Party, German Party, and Bavarian Party) 
giving it a voting strength of 226 in a House of 402 members. 

The keynote of the Government would be social and economic recon- 
struction and a first duty would be to resettle the millions driven from 
their homes in eastern Germany. 

The dismantling of the Ruhr Chemie plant began, without inter- 
ference. Some 500 British troops remained on the premises. 

A U.S. Military Government report was published stating that 
western Germany was failing to absorb into its economy the eight mil- 
lion refugees from territories lost in the east. They were separated by an 
‘ominous abyss’ from the old inhabitants and if something was not done 
soon the world would have the spectacle of ‘two different nations’, both 
of German blood, fighting each other. The report charged the Govern- 
ments of the German States with failure to face the implications of this. 

6 Sept.—Western Germany. The British authorities in Lower 
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Saxony ordered the suppression of several newspapers which had 
anneal illegally in anticipation of the end of the licensing system on 

5 September. 

7 Sept.—Western Germany. The Bundesrat, or Upper House, of the 
Federal Republic was formally opened at Bonn, followed by that of 
the Bundestag, or Lower House of the new Parliament. Herr Arnold, 
Minister-President of North Rhine-Westphalia, was elected speaker 
of the Bundesrat. In the Bundestag Dr Kohler, of the C.D.U., was 
elected speaker, and in a speech declared that the Republic was un- 
shakably bound to the 20 million Germans in the eastern Zone. Sooner 
or later they must come to a Parliament for all Germany. 

The last British troops were withdrawn from the Ruhr Chemie 
works. 

Soviet Zone. The politburo of the Socialist Unity Party, in a state- 
ment, described the day as one of national shame and maintained that 
the Western Government and Parliament had no legal validity, since 
they were the outcome of breaches of the Potsdam Agreement. The 
Téigliche Rundschau called it a quisling Parliament, which had sacrificed 
German freedom and independence. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 17 Aug.—A sterling payments agreement with 
Czechoslovakia was signed in London providing that, for three years, 
all payments between the sterling area and Czechoslovakia would be 
settled in sterling. 

18 Aug.—King Abdullah of Transjordan arrived in London as a guest 
of the Government. 

19 Aug.—Mr Bevin received Nuri es Said Pasha, Prime Minister of 
Iraq. 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in London from Ziirich. 

A trade agreement was signed between western Germany and the 
sterling area involving an exchange of goods valued at over $500 million. 
It provided for exports to a value of $27 million by the U.K. Colonies 
and $40 million by the other members of the sterling area, and also 
envisaged western German imports from the sterling area valued at 
$291 million. It covered the year 1 July 1949 to 30 June 1950. 

22 Aug.—Mr Bevin visited King Abdullah in London. 

War Crimes. The Foreign Office announced that, in accordance with 
their general policy to review the sentences of war criminals in order to 
ensure equitable treatment, the Government had now reviewed the 
sentences passed by British military courts on Italian war criminals and 
had agreed to certain adjustments of the sentences to correspond to the 
Italian practice. 

23 Aug.—Mr Hoffman arrived in London with Mr Averell Harriman, 
the E.C.A. special representative. Mr Eugene Black, president of the 
International Bank, also arrived. 

24 Aug.—Mr Hoffman had prolonged discussions with Sir Harold 
Wilson and Treasury and Board of Trade officials. 

25 Aug.—Mr Attlee received Dr Boffa, Prime Minister of Malta. 

27 Aug.—The U.S. Ambassador left for New York. 
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28 Aug.—Mr McNeil, speaking at Greenock, said that the Soviet 
propaganda offensive against Marshal Tito had not been equalled fo; 
viciousness and bitterness since the German propaganda campaign of 
1939. Meanwhile, Russia was posing as the champion of peace, and was 
staging ‘peace rallies’ to help ‘this political masquerade’. ‘This war. 
mongering and bullying in the Balkans’, he said, ‘displays, I regret to 
say, the Soviet Government as a disturber of the peace and as a menace 
to the independence of a small nation.’ 

31 Aug.—Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps sailed for the U.S.A, 

The Finance Minister of Siam, Prince Viwat, arrived in London, 

The 111th annual meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science opened at Newcastle. Sir John Russell gave the presi- 
dential address on ‘World population and world food supplies’. 

1 Sept.—Malta. The Colonial Office issued a statement announcing 
that Dr Boffa was unwilling to discuss further with the Secretary of 
State a suggestion for a two months’ suspension of the dockyard dis- 
charges and intended to return home. Later, however, he had sent a 
message to say he was willing after all to meet Mr Creech Jones again, 
As a result of the original talks, an expert was to be invited by the 
Maltese Government to examine ways of improving the Maltese 
economy, and the British Government had undertaken to help in the 
finding of this expert. 

In seeking the talks, the Maltese Government was primarily con- 
cerned to put forward a request for aid (a) by continued U.K. contri- 
bution towards food subsidies and (6) under Marshall Aid. It had been 
explained to the delegation that to prolong assistance by a contribution 
to food subsidies was no longer compatible with the constitutional cir- 
cumstances in which Maltese Ministers were fully responsible for the 
finances and economy of the island. The contribution of £300,000 the 
previous year was then announced by H.M. Government to be a final 
measure of help, which went beyond the date and amount originally 
determined. As regards Marshall Aid, Malta’s essential dollar needs 
were already met from the central dollar pool, and they would get no 
more dollars under Marshall Aid arrangements as the same standards of 
essentiality would have to be applied to requests for finance from the 
U.K. share of Marhsall Aid appropriations. 

As to the dockyard, the Admiralty could not be expected to support 
the economy of the colony artificially and indefinitely or to accept an 
obligation to maintain the present level of employment without regard 
to naval requirements or their own finances. 

The Admiralty, in a statement, pointed out that between the wars the 
numbers working in the dockyard averaged about 7,000 and the 
number employed in 1938 was 8,oo0. The number at the time when the 
decision was taken to discharge some 1,200 to 1,300 men was 12,500, sO 
that even after the full programme of discharges had been completed the 
number employed would still be substantially higher than in 1938; and 
the wages bill would be three times as large. 

2 Sept.—Mr Attlee saw King Abdullah of Jordan, who took leave of 
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the Prime Minister. He also received Mr Tsaldaris, the Greek Foreign 
Minister and Prince Viwat Chaiyant, the Siamese Finance Minister. 

Mr Tsaldaris left London for Paris and Athens. 

Malta. The Colonial Secretary received Dr Boffa, who said afterwards 
that the two months’ suspension of the dockyard notices had been agreed 
in principle. The workers’ reaction would, however, not be favourable 
because they were expecting a longer postponement than this. Agitators 
were exploiting the situation in Malta to the full; it was an anti-British 
agitation and an agitation against him and the Cabinet. 

6 Sept.—Foreign Trade. 'The Board of Trade stated that a contract 
for the supply of one million tons of grain from Russia had come into 
force on 1 September. 

7.U.C. The Congress, meeting at Bridlington, endorsed, by a vote 
of 4 to 1, the withdrawal of the T.U.C. from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. It also approved, by 6,746,000 votes to 760,000, the 
General Council’s campaign against Communist disruptive tactics in 
trade unions. 

7 Sept.—Trades Union Congress. Mr Attlee, addressing the confer- 
ence, reminded the delegates that it was vital to reduce costs by greater 
efficiency, which meant that both employers and employed had to seek 
in every way to attain it. He did not believe in lowering wages as a 
means of reducing costs, but equally it was necessary to realize that 
increases of wages that were not matched by increases of production 
would gravely impair their chances of getting rapidly over their diffi- 
culties. Increased demands for money payments, when there was no 
increase of goods to meet them led straight to inflation. ‘There was a 
danger that when a justifiable advance in wages for an under-paid 
section of the workers had been granted it resulted in demands from 
those who had enjoyed higher wages to maintain the same differential. 
This was bad economics and bad social morality. He had been dis- 
turbed at the evidence that some people were abusing the social services 
in such matters as sickness benefit. They could not have them sabo- 
taged by misuse. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement in Washington (see Washington 
Financial Talks). 


GREECE. 18 Aug.—The General Staff spokesman stated that 1,115 
rebels had been killed in the defeat of the forces in the Mount Vitsi area 
between 10 and 15 August; 706 had been captured, and r1o had surren- 
dered. The Army lost 206 killed and 926 wounded. 

Mr Hoffman, the E.C.A. administrator, arrived in Athens from 
Rome. 

20 Aug.—The Minister of Defence stated that northward from Lake 
Prespa to beyond Florina the area near the Yugoslav border had been 
cleared, but about 4,000 rebels had probably escaped into Albania. They 
had been attacked by aircraft, making 100 sorties daily, and abandoned 
all their supplies and heavy material. 

Twenty Albanian soldiers were captured four miles inside the Greek 
frontier during the operations. 
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The Prime Minister received Mr Hoffman and asked him that the 
Greek request for $380 million for aid should not be reduced, and that 
aid should be continued beyond 1952; also that the problem of refugees 
from the rebels should be considered a separate one, which could not be 
met by regular aid, but dealt with by special grants. 

21 Aug.—Mr Hoffman left for Frankfurt after visiting the battle area 
and northern districts. 

It was announced in Athens that the frontier posts on the Albanian 
border in the Vitsi area were now manned by Nationalist forces for the 
first time for three years. 

22 Aug.—A military court at Florina sentenced 53 men to death, 
11 to life imprisonment, and 9 to twenty years for sabotage and co- 
operation with the guerrillas. 

23 Aug.—The General Staff announced the capture of the eastern 
sector of Mount Beles after four days’ fighting, clearing of rebels a 
further fifteen miles of frontier territory on the Bulgarian border. Many 
of them had taken refuge in Bulgaria. 

24 Aug.—Renewed attacks began on the last rebel positions in the 
Grammos mountains aimed at closing the escape routes into Albania. 
Slemnitsa, through which they fled in 1948, was occupied, and a force 
driving westward crossed the Sarandaporos river, while others lined the 
river bank to the south to prevent the rebels escaping into the interior of 
Greece. (Some 5,000 rebels were holding a triangle, with its base on the 
Albanian frontier and its perimeter on the Greek side, measuring about 
forty miles running along the Sarandaporos and Aliakmon rivers.) 

U.N. observers reported that information had reached them that 
about half the rebels who escaped into Albania the previous week were 
on their way to join the Grammos stronghold. 

26 Aug.—Albania. The Prime Minister, referring to the formation 
of the Albanian Committee, said ‘if a representative régime is set up in 
Albania we shall be ready to co-operate with them seriously and with 
the friendliest intentions’. Greek national claims would not be sought 
except peacefully and within the framework of the United Nations. 

Greek forces seized the Starias and Baroukas passes, blocking the 
two main gateways of the rebels into Albania. (The rebels had for three 
years called them ‘the boulevards to Athens’.) A commando division 
captured an important rebel stronghold on height Flambouro (6,000 
ft) and another stormed Prioni (5,000 ft). Casualties on both sides were 
reported to be very heavy. 

27 Aug.—Greek forces captured an 8,000 ft peak, which completed 
the crushing of organized rebel resistance in the area north of the main 
Grammos mountain ridge. 

29 Aug.—Army forces moving south and west, after seizing the main 
Grammos ridge, made contact with others moving north from the 
Sarantaporos river, preventing the orderly retreat into Albania of the 
rebels fighting east of the Stavros ridge. Those to the west of the ridge 
were reported to be fighting rearguard actions to cover a withdrawal 
across the frontier. Heavy fire from the Albanian side of Mount 
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Kamenik (on the frontier) prevented the Greeks from closing the 
remaining rebel escape routes, but all the rebels’ stores and equipment 
were captured. 

30 Aug.—The Army captured the heights of Steno, Golio, and 
Kamenik in the southern Grammos, closing the last rebel escape routes 
into Albania. U.N. observers who followed the advance along the 
border testified that Greek soldiers were very careful not to cross the 
frontier line, though it cost them very many casualties, and they were 
often fired upon from Albanian soil and by Albanian troops. At some 
points, however, the latter had fraternized with Greek soldiers. 

31 Aug.—Reparations. Agreement with Italy (see /taly). 

1 Sept.—The General Staff stated that some 1,000 rebels had 
escaped into Bulgaria during the night. 

2 Sept.—The General Staff estimated the number of rebels on Greek 
soil after their recent defeat as only some 5,000. Nearly 2,000 were 
killed or captured in the Vitsi Mountains and not many less in the 
Grammos Mountains. About 8,000 were believed to have escaped into 
Albania, and the Yugoslav authorities admitted that 1,000 reached their 
territory, to be disarmed and interned. 

3 Sept.—Albanian statement (see Albania). 

4 Sept.—Officers on the frontier were informed by the Bulgarian 
authorities that about 850 Greek guerrillas who had fled into Bulgaria 
after the fighting in the Mount Beles area had been disarmed and 
interned. 

5 Sept.—Albania. Accusations of frontier violations (see Albania). 

6 Sept.—The Prime Minister, Mr Diomedes, said that the Greek 
problem had been virtually solved by the Greek Army. ‘In accordance 
with its Charter the United Nations,’ he said, ‘must now produce a 
settlement consistent with international order. The question now at 
issue in the international domain is not a Greek problem in the sense of 
an armed Communist uprising which has been put down inside the 
country, but a wider Balkan problem which involves the adoption of 
positive measures to put a final stop to outside attacks against Greece, 
and thus cure the running sore which is causing serious complications 
and a general threat to peace.’ 


HONG KONG. 30 Aug.—Refugees. Many thousands of Chinese from 
Amoy, Canton, Swatow, and other cities were reported to be taking 
refuge in Hong Kong. 

3 Sept.—The aircraft carrier Triumph, the cruiser Belfast, and the 
destroyer Charity arrived at Hong Kong. 


HUNGARY. 18 Aug.—Parliament passed by acclamation the new 
Constitution, based on that of the U.S.S.R. 

20 Aug.—Further arrests of Communists were reported, on charges of 
complicity in the conspiracy led by Laszlo Rajk. They included Zoltan 
Horvath, editor of a Communist paper, Gen. Gabor, head of the 
political police, and Inspector-General Palffy, chief of the political 
department of the Ministry of Defence. 
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HUNGARY (continued) 

23 Aug.—New Constitution. The members of the Presidium were 
announced, as Mr Szakasits, President, and seventeen members, of 
whom two each came from the Smallholders and Peasant Parties. All the 
leading Communists, being members of the Cabinet, were debarred by 
the Constitution from serving in the Presidium. 

26 Aug.—The Government, in a Note to Washington, rejected the 
U.S. proposals to join a commission to investigate whether Hungary 
had violated the human rights clauses of the Peace Treaty. 

31 Aug.—Troop Movements. Reports were current in Belgrade that a 
Russian armoured division and parts of two others were concentrated 
in the Kecskemet area, south-east Hungary. 

1 Sept.—Bread rationing ended, after being in force for eight years, 

2 Sept-—The Communist Party Committee of Greater Budapest 
published in the press a list of criticisms etc., formulated at a conference 

just held on the failure to increase industrial production to keep pace 
with the rise in wages. Mr Rakosi, the deputy Premier, stated at the end 
of the conference that the greatest difficulty was lack of discipline 
among workers, and the new worker managers, over 1,000 in number, 
were not strict enough and tried to avoid unpopular tasks. There had 
been thousands of cases of waste and stealing; also much malingering. 

5 Sept.—The Presidential Council reappointed Mr Dobi’s Cabinet, 
which had resigned on the coming into force of the new Constitution on 
18 August. 

6 Sept.—Religious education. The Presidium issued a decree under 
the new Constitution ordering that all religious instruction in schools 
should cease to be obligatory. Parents wishing their children to continue 
to receive such instruction were to make application to the school 
authorities. 


INDIA. 18 Aug.—Loan from the International Bank (see United 
States). Breakdown of truce talks on Kashmir (see Kashmir). 

23 Aug.—The Government protested to Pakistan against reported 
violations of the Karachi agreement of January 1949 on evacuee 
property. 

24 Aug.—The Constituent Assembly decided to reserve a limited 
number of seats for scheduled castes and tribes in the House of the 
People (the Lower House of Parliament). 

29 Aug.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Cawnpore, dealt with the 
country’s economic weakness, and said rationing of food would have to 
continue for many years and food production would have to increase if 
India was not to be driven into bankruptcy. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that the Budgetary position 
showed a deficit of Rs. 35 crores instead of a surplus, originally esti- 
mated, of Rs. 45 lakhs. 

4 Sept.—Kashmir. Pandit Nehru, speaking at Allahabad, said he was 
surprised at the intervention of Mr Truman and Mr Attlee in the 
Kashmir dispute, since there had been no attempt made to understand 
or solve the fundamental issues involved. The crux of the problem was 
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that Kashmir, a part of India, had been attacked by raiders from 
Pakistan and its peaceful villages ravaged. 


INDONESIA. 25 Aug.—Serious disorders were reported from the 
south-eastern part of western Java where members of the Dar-ul-Islam, 
a fanatical Moslem movement, were terrorizing the population. Under 
the pretext of a ‘holy war’ against the Dutch and the Indonesian 
Republicans and the State of Western Java (Pasoendan) they murdered 
many people and burned down villages, especially round Garoet. The 
movement had proclaimed its own State, the Negara Islam Indonesia. 
23 Aug.—Opening of round-table conference (see Netherlands). 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS FEDERATION. 
30 Aug.—The Federation at its conference in Amsterdam recom- 
mended an anti-Communist campaign to its execu.ive. A resolution 
warned workers against disruptive activities, and pledged the conference 
to give all possible support to those fighting to recover the principle of 
free trade union organization in totalitarian countries. 


IRAN. 28 Aug.—The Foreign Minister announced that a ‘strong pro- 
test’ had been made to Russia against the detention on 21 August of 
eleven Persian soldiers on the frontier in the Gorgan area. 


IRAQ. 28 Aug.—It was announced in Baghdad that agreement in 
principle had been reached in London on a loan to Iraq of {10} 
million, i.e. £3 million from British markets, £3 million from the Iraq 
Petroleum Co., and £44 million from the International Bank all for 
constructional schemes. 


ITALY. 19 Aug.—It was learnt that the Government had asked 
Yugoslavia for an explanation of the mass arrests of Italian citizens in 
Zone B (Capodistria) of the Trieste Free Territory which began on 
12 August. 

22 Aug.—Review of sentences on war criminals (see Great Britain). 

26 Aug.—The Foreign Ministry stated that a protest had been made 
to the Yugoslav Government against the arrests of Italian nationals in 
Zone B of the Trieste territory. 

31 Aug.—Reparations. An agreement with Greece, signed in Rome, 
provided that Italy would pay $105 million in five yearly instalments as 
reparations, by supplying agricultural and industrial products for which 
Greece would provide the raw materials. In the Dodecanese Italian 
residents were given twelve months to sell up and leave. Large pro- 
perties such as banks would go to the Greek Government. 

4 Sept.—The Minister of Defence announced that Italy was to re- 
build her navy 100 per cent, beginning in 1950, since the Peace Treaty 
gave her the right to do so after 1 January. 

5 Sept—Count Sforza received the diplomatic representatives of 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A., and drew their attention to the condi- 
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tion of the Italians in Zone B of Trieste in the light of the pledges given 
by the three countries. 

6 Sept.—The Ambassador in London declined to receive from the 
Ethiopian Ambassador there an aide-mémoire asking for the handing 
over as war criminals of Count Graziani and Marshal Badoglio. 
(Ethiopia was not in diplomatic relations with Italy.) 


JAPAN. 18 Aug.—U.S. instructions to Gen. MacArthur (see United 
States). 

1 Sept.—General MacArthur issued a statement on the anniversary of 
Japan’s surrender in which he said the people had faithfully observed the 
commitments into which they entered at the surrender. They had 
advanced steadily and progressively along the ‘road of spiritual regen- 
eration and physical reconstruction’. They now enjoyed full personal 
freedom and were ‘themselves plotting the ultimate course of Japan’s 
destiny’. The threat of Communism as a major issue in Japanese life was 
dead; the Japanese mind had penetrated the hypocrisy supporting the 
Communist position. Safeguards had been established against the re- 
emergence of autocracy as the prevailing philosophy of the Govern- 
ment, and the most significant political development of the past year had 
been the growing consciousness of individual responsibility in the con- 
duct of public affairs. The ethical basis on which a free and responsible 
government might safely rest was taking form. 

The Japanese were now shouldering the task of making the country 
self-supporting again and during the year the U.S. Government had 
taken two significant decisions: one, to end the removal of industrial 
plants for reparations, and the other, the authorization by Congress of 
limited budgetary appropriations for financing the importation of 
materials required for rehabilitation. 

2 Sept.—Foreign Debts. The Prime Minister, in a broadcast replying 
to Gen. MacArthur’s speech, pledged Japan to liquidate all pre-war 
foreign loans and to repay money received from U.S.A. aid funds. 
Japan, he said, must maintain her ‘old reputation abroad as a nation 
which never defaulted on its foreign obligations’. She must make her 
economy self-supporting as soon as possible and for this must build up 
the export trade. All he could promise was long years of austerity, hard 
work, privation, and self-denial. 

3 Sept.—Mr Malcolm MacDonald, U.K. High Commissioner in S.E. 
Asia, arrived in Tokyo. 

4 Sept.—Mr MacDonald met the Prime Minister and other leading 
Japanese and also had discussions with Gen. MacArthur. 

6 Sept.—War crimes. Admiral Toyoda, Chief of the Naval General 
Staff in 1945, was acquitted of war crimes by a military tribunal in 
Tokyo. 

7 Sept.—The Cabinet issued a categorical denial of press reports 
that the formation of secret police was in contemplation. 


KASHMIR. 18 Aug.—The U.N. Commission announced that it had 
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called off the tripartite conference fixed for 22 August owing to the 
Indo-Pakistan failure to agree on terms for discussing the future of the 
‘Azad Kashmir’ forces and the administration of its northern areas. 

30 Aug.—The U.N. Commission was reported to have suggested 
that the dispute be referred to arbitration. 

31 Aug.—U.S. Appeal. The U.S. Secretary of State stated that 
President Truman had sent messages to the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan urging them to accept the U.N. Commission’s latest 
proposals for the settlement of the truce. This action was, he empha- 
sized, merely part of a continuing policy of taking a great interest in the 
peace and stability of the sub-continent. 

4 Sept.—Pandit Nehru’s speech (see India). 


MALAYA. 17 Aug.—R.A.F. bombers attacked bandit lairs in Negri 
Sembilan. 

19 Aug.—Figures of bandits killed in July were given as forty-five, 
and of captured, thirty-nine. Bandits murdered fifty-four civilians, and 
sixty-five were reported missing. 

23 Aug.—Bandits cut off the water supply of Kajang in Selangor, and 
a gang of over 100 attacked Mengkarak, in Pahang, but fled, leaving six 
dead, including their leader, when military aid arrived. 

24 Aug.—A British military patrol killed three bandits in the Cheras 
district. Bandits murdered a member of the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion, which was attempting to rally the community in the fight against 
banditry. 

25 Aug.—The Negri Sembilan police killed a leading Chinese 
bandit known as one of the ‘big five’, and captured another. 

26 Aug.—The police adviser to the Colonial Secretary, after a tour of 
inspection, stated in Kuala Lumpur that the police of the Federation 
had done very fine work in dealing with banditry. 

27 Aug.—The Chief Minister of Johore, Dato Onn, who was presi- 
dent of the United Malays National Organization, addressing its 
Twelfth Assembly at Butterworth in Province Wellesley, called for 
the ending of ‘feudal rule’ and its replacement by constitutional methods 
of government. They wanted free elections to the legislatures, and he 
urged that Malays should accept as nationals the peoples of other races 
who were prepared to give their all to the country. A single nationality 
was necessary if Malaya was to aspire to independence. 

5 Sept.—The Government of the Federation announced an offer of 
surrender terms to persons guilty of carrying arms and consorting with 
bandits. A statement, which was to be dropped by leaflets next day, said 
there was no intention of relaxing the enforcement of the law against 
those known to be guilty of murder and other serious crimes, but the law 
had been amended so that other offenders who surrendered voluntarily 
would not be charged with any offence involving the death penalty. Each 
case would be dealt with on its merits, and for those who could prove they 
deserved it, the Government’s aim would be to give them the opportunity 
for a free life if they were capable of becoming useful citizens. 

7 Sept.—The C.-in-C., Far East Land Forces announced that every- 
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thing possible was to be done to make available every soldier for 
intensified operations against the bandits. Army leave was restricted, 
and certain training courses were stopped. 


MALTA. 25 Aug.—Dr Boffa at 10 Downing Street (see Great Britain), 

1 Sept.—Colonial Office statement (see Great Britain). 

2 Sept.—Dr Boffa’s statement (see Great Britain). 

3 Sept.—Mr Mintoff told a meeting that Dr Boffa was returning 
empty-handed, and that the Labour Party must march on to stiffer 
national efforts, but without Dr Boffa and Dr Colombo, the Finance 
Minister. 

6 Sept——Dr Boffa arrived back from London and was given an 
enthusiastic welcome. He had come back, he said, “but not to vilify 
anybody. I will put in their proper light matters that have been grossly 
and purposely misrepresented . . . I know that the fight has hardened 
up, and it is a national, and not a party, struggle.’ 

7 Sept.—The acting Governor, Sir David Campbell, gave Dr Boffa 
an assurance from the British Admiralty that everything possible would 
be done to reduce dockyard discharges, and it had already been decided 
by the dockyard superintendent that the rate of discharges, fixed at 
forty a week, would be reduced to twenty. 

The executive committee of the Labour Party gave Dr Boffa a vote 
of confidence by 16 votes to 2. 


NETHERLANDS. 23 Aug.—Indonesia. The round-table conference 
opened in The Hague, with the Prime Minister in the chair. The Dutch 
delegation was led by the Minister of Overseas Territories; that of the 
Indonesian Republic by Mr Hatta, and that of the Indonesian Federa- 
tion by the Sultan of Pontianak. 

6 Sept.—Indonesia. Queen Juliana received Dr Mohammed Hatta, 
chairman of the republican delegation at the round table conference. 


NEW ZEALAND. 18 Aug.—Budget. The Finance Minister, introduc- 
ing the Budget, said there was ‘no way of reducing taxation very sub- 
stantially unless it was by cutting social services and reducing the 
number of civil servants. The Government will do neither.’ The con- 
solidated fund revenue was estimated at £121,397,000 and expenditure 
at £120,720,000. Mr Nash said the estimated cost of the full scheme for 
defence, including the introduction of conscription, was £17,250,000 
annually. When plans were developed they would be able to meet their 
obligations for the defence of New Zealand and the southern Pacific 
area and make the largest possible contribution to the defence of the 
Commonwealth and to the forces of the United Nations. 

The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that New Zealand 
would provide one Dakota transport flight to help the R.A.F. in 
Hong Kong. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 24 Aug.—The French Ambassador 
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deposited the last instrument of ratification required to bring the treaty 
into force. Instruments were also deposited on behalf of Denmark, 
Italy, and Portugal. President ‘Truman issued a proclamation that the 
treaty was effective, under Article 11. 


PAKISTAN. 6 Sept.—Kashmir. The Government accepted the 
proposal of the U.N. Commission for arbitration on a truce agreement 


for Kashmir. 


PALESTINE. 18 Aug.—Israel. The Government decided to order the 
British management of the Consolidated Oil Refineries at Haifa to 
resume production if it failed to do so itself within three months. 

21 Aug.—It was announced that the Israeli military authorities had 
handed back to the British-owned Palestine Potash Co. the works at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea. 


PANAMA. 23 Aug.—The death occurred of President Arosemena, at 
the age of seventy-four. 


POLAND. 21 Aug.—The Communist Zycle Warszawz printed the 
Soviet Note to Belgrade, with the comment that ‘the Tito renegades, 
who tried to camouflage their hostility to the ideas of international 
solidarity, their hostility to the Soviet Union, and the countries of 
people’s democracy by talk about defence of ‘‘independence”’ are today 
obviously selling the heroic Yugoslav people to the American bankers’. 


PORTUGAL. 4 Sept.—A decree was published providing for the 
creation of a fund to encourage exports. 


RUMANIA. 19 Aug.—It was learnt that the police had arrested two 
officials of the Yugoslav Embassy for circulating pro-Tito leaflets and 
organizing anti-Rumanian activities among teachers. 

22 Aug.—Russian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, and Albanian official 
missions arrived in Bucharest to take part in the celebration of the fifth 
anniversary of Rumania’s liberation. Delegates included Marshal 
Voroshilov and Mr Lavrentiev. The former said (according to Tass) that 
the rulers of Yugoslavia were traitors to the cause of Socialism who were 
restoring the capitalist system and establishing a bloody Fascist régime. 

4 Sept.—Treaty Violation. The Government rejected the British 
and U.S. Notes of 1 August calling for the creation of tripartite com- 
missions to consider disputes over the peace treaty. 


SOMALILAND. 19 Aug.—The Somali Youth League and the Hamar 
Youth Club issued a declaration demanding the union of Somalia with 
the other Somali territories (British, French, and Ethiopian) and with 
Kenya’s northern frontier district. It also declared that ‘in any kind of 
trusteeship we oppose Italian rule or partnership in any shape or form’. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 2 Sept.—Citizenship. The Citizenship Act was pub- 
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lished by which all Union nationals forthwith became ‘South African 
citizens’. Recent British immigrants would have to wait five years before 
obtaining citizenship. The Act made no provision for a common status 
for Commonwealth citizens, so that South African citizens were no 
longer described as British subjects. 


SPAIN. 5 Sept.—King Abdullah of Jordan arrived at Corunna and was 
met by Gen. Franco. 


SYRIA. 21 Aug.—Demonstrations in Damascus against King Abdullah | 
and the movement for federation with Transjordan and Iraq were | 


broken up by the police, who made several arrests. 
TRANSJORDAN. 18 Aug.—The King in London (see Great Britain), 


TRIESTE. 26 Aug.—A court martial in the Yugoslav zone sentenced 
to death two Cominform agents for ‘political murder’ and three to long 
terms of hard labour for sabotage and abuse of power. 

1 Sept.—The Allied Military Government banned the Milan Com- 
munist paper Unita from the Anglo-American zone for thirty days and 
ordered court proceedings to be taken against the editors of the pro- 
Tito papers Corriere di Trieste and Primorski Dnevnik (the Slovene 
counterpart of the first) owing to ‘vicious and libellous attacks’ on the 
British forces. 

Italian citizens were allowed into ‘Trieste without a special pass, which 
had been necessary since the war. 


TURKEY. 18 Aug.—The Navy took formal delivery of two American 
destroyers presented under the Truman doctrine of military aid. 

1 Sept.—The British cruiser Newcastle, flagship of the C.-in-C. 
Mediterranean, arrived at Istanbul on an official visit. 


UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

24 Aug.—The Commission reported to the Assembly that continued 
Albanian and Bulgarian help to Greek rebels had made the situation a 
threat to the ‘political independence and territorial integrity of Greece 
and to peace in the Balkans’. Yugoslav aid had decreased, however, 
and ‘may have ceased’. Both the other countries had allowed the rebels 
‘extensive use’ of their territories and had actively campaigned for 
guerrilla recruitment. The report covered the period October 1948 to 


July 1949. 


CONFERENCE ON THE WORLD’S NATURAL RESOURCES 

6 Sept.—The conference on the conservation and utilization of the 
world’s natural resources ended at Lake Success. Over 600 scientists 
and technicians from some fifty countries took part. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


30 Aug.—The Interim Commission of the I.T.O. (not so far estab- 


lished) said the tariff bindings accepted at Geneva and Annecy could 
» be regarded as a solid foundation on which to build a sound world 
economy, but the two conferences had shown the need for an organiza- 


tion equipped to take hold of the grave problems ahead. World trade 


’ was facing a crisis of unprecedented gravity; there was no sign of a 


restored equilibrium, but rather a sharpening of the issues involved. 
Little progress had been made towards abolishing bilateral dealing, 
and the ultimate objective of a multilateral pattern of trade appeared to 
be as far off as ever. Apart from production, none of the major diffi- 
culties had been overcome. It seemed far from certain that Europe 
would achieve viability by 1952. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
26 Aug.—Mr Black, in a conference in London, said that the loan of 


’ $10 million for the British Colonial Development Corporation might 


be the first of a series of similar loans to assist productive investment in 
the Colonial Empire. 

27 Aug.—The Bank announced that it was sending a mission to 
Turkey to examine projects for which Turkey was seeking a loan. 


) SECRETARIAT 


27 Aug.—Protest by Albania against frontier violations (see Albania). 


UNITED STATES. 18 Aug.—Japan. The State Department an- 
nounced that instructions had been sent to Gen. MacArthur to help 
Japan to establish direct relations with other nations on the ground that 


_ it would foster the growth of a democratic and peaceful Japan. 


An agreement was signed by the president of the International Bank 
and the Indian Ambassador for a loan to India of $34 million, to be used 
for the improvement of the railways. It was for fifteen years, with 
interest at 3 per cent with a 1 per cent commission. 

Military Aid. The House of Representatives voted by 238 to 122 to 
halve the amount and the period proposed in the Administration’s Bill 
for the military aid programme. It then passed the Bill without any 
other major change. (This reduced the amount requested by the 
Atlantic Pact nations from just under $1,161 million to $580 million odd, 
to be given until 30 June 1950, instead of 30 June 1951.) The Bill pro- 
vided for appropriation of $869,505,000 instead of the $1,450 million 
requested by the Administration. Allocations for countries not in the 
Atlantic Pact were: $211,370,000 for Greece and Turkey; $27,640,000 
for Iran, Korea, and the Philippines. 

19 Aug.—Senator Lodge, a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, left for France to visit the headquarters of the Western 
European Military Command at Fontainebleau. 

22 Aug.—The State Department received a request from Mr 
Adam Gubrinowicz, former director of protocol at the Polish Foreign 
Office, for political or religious asylum in the U.S.A. 
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President Truman, addressing war veterans at Miami, said he had 
asked Congress to supply three kinds of military aid to friendly countries 
in need of it—aid in increasing their own military production, transfer- 
ence to them of certain items of equipment, and the sending of experts 
to help in training, etc. He would have preferred these bulwarks against 
aggression to have been established by the United Nations, but the 
Soviet Union had blocked every effort to establish an effective inter- 
national police force and every attempt to free the world from the fear 
of aggression. 

The M.A.P. and the E.R.P. were part and parcel of the policy of 
forming regional defence pacts as permitted by the Charter. Great 
progress had been made in economic recovery in Europe, and to con- 
tinue this momentum it was now necessary to remove obstacles created 
by fear of aggression. The U.S.A. should therefore undertake a pro- 
gramme of military assistance without delay. Its cost represented an 
investment in security that would be worth many times as much. Peace 
with freedom and justice could not be bought cheaply, nor could any 
single nation bring it about. It could only be assured by the combined 
efforts of multitudes throughout the world. 

23 Aug.—The U.S. Senate Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services approved $211,370,000 in military aid for Turkey and 
Greece (in addition to $50 million granted under an earlier authority) 
and $27,640,000 for Iran, Korea, and the Philippines. 

China. Chinese commentary on the White Paper of 5 August (see 
China). 

24 Aug.—China. Mr Acheson told the press that there was no truth 
whatever in reports mentioned in Congress that in the White Paper on 
China certain documents had been omitted which, if printed, would 
have materially altered the record. 

25 Aug.—President Truman told the press that recent recriminations 
between Britain and America on economic problems had been confined 
mostly to the newspapers, and there had been no such recrimination 
between the Governments of the two countries. 

26 Aug.—Financial talks. The State Department and the Treasury 
issued a joint memo on the talks due to be held in Washington in which 
they said the Government expected the problem of the British crisis to 
be considered within the existing framework of U.S. foreign economic 
policy as expressed, for example, in the reciprocal trade programme, the 
International Trade Organization, the E.R.P., and the institutions 
established at Bretton Woods. It expected that there would be an 
exchange of views with respect to measures which might be proposed 
by the British Government, and also a discussion of related questions 
concerning the ability of the U.S.A. and Canada to facilitate an ex- 
pansion of British dollar earnings. 

27 Aug.—Financial talks. The technical and fact-finding discussions 
between representatives of Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. were 

opened in Washington. 

Mr Hoffman arrived in Washington from Europe. 
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28 Aug.—Government officials stated that the United States might 
temporarily relax the terms (Art. 9) of the 1945 British loan agreement 
to permit Britain to discriminate against American goods. 

29 Aug.—Atlantic Pact. The Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees voted, by 11 to 9, to permit the countries of the 
Pact to use $135 million of President Truman’s $1,450 million arms aid 
fund to build up their own arms production. It also approved an amend- 
ment requiring $450 million worth of ‘excess’ equipment already 
authorized by the Committees to be distributed equitably between all 
the nations receiving arms aid. 

Financial talks. President Truman, addressing the convention of the 
American Legion at Philadelphia, outlined four principles on which the 
economic policy of the free nations must be based: first, that a sound and 
expanding world economy was essential to world peace. Discussions 
revolved around things such as tobacco, rubber, rates of interest, and 
the values of currencies, but behind them all lay the great objectives of 
satisfying the material and spiritual needs of mankind and preserving 
domestic freedom. Second, the U.S.A. was trying to expand the 
exchange of goods and services among nations. It was not engaged in a 
charitable enterprise, and they were not looking for trick solutions to 
deep-seated problems. Third, they could not succeed in creating a 
sound and expanding world economy unless they kept everlastingly at it. 
They must not be deterred by delays or obstacles; the path of mutual 
adjustment and combined economic effort was not an easy one. No 
group could get all it wanted. There was no other way to the solution 
of their difficulties than the way of mutual concession and co-operation. 
Fourth, the democratic nations were not proposing to interfere with 
one another’s internal politics. They recognized that each nation had its 
own political problems and used different political labels and slogans 
from those used in America. Nations also had different business 
practices and different Government devices for achieving the same 
economic ends. 

31 Aug.—The Senate Committees on Foreign Relations and the 
Armed Services adopted a compromise on the M.A.P. by which the 
Atlantic Treaty nations would receive a total of $1,000 million to be 
divided as follows: $100 million available at once; $400 million to be 
made available when the Pact council and the military committee 
arrived at common defence plans; and $500 million to be in authoriza- 
tions to peace contracts requiring Congressional appropriations in 1950. 

2 Sept.—Austrian Treaty. The State Department issued a statement 
on the treaty talks which had ended in London the previous day without 
agreement. Some of the most important issues left unsettled were those 
on which Soviet claims for economic advantages to be derived at 
Austria’s expense exceeded the principles which had been agreed on at 
the Paris meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. The only con- 
cessions made by Russia were largely at the expense of Yugoslavia’s 
claims after the break between Yugoslavia and the Cominform coun- 
tries. It declared that the Soviet Union was seeking to reserve to itself 
war booty which it had previously agreed to relinquish, as well as the 
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greater share of Austria’s oil refining capacity and oil exploration areas, 
of which Russia was to have received only some 60 per cent under the 
treaty document. 

6 Sept.—Trade with the U.K. The first issue was published of Britis) 
News, a periodical approved by the British Government to stimulate the 
flow of British exports to the U.S.A. 

President Truman, speaking at Des Moines, Iowa, said that American 
farmers had taken a leading part in the struggle to feed a hungry world, 
and in the future foreign markets would be essential for many farm 
products, but the country must remember that it could not maintain 
foreign markets for agriculture over a long period unless it bought in 
return the products of other countries. There would be tremendous 
benefits to the U.S.A. in rising living standards and ina more prosperous 
world economy. Foreign trade was not a one-way street. 

Mr Bevin landed in New York and told the press that the Marshall 
Plan had saved Europe from ‘complete chaos and ruin’. He added: 
‘I want to dispel the erroneous belief that we have come to ask for 
further grants to Britain on an aid basis. The solution to Britain’s 
problems must be along other lines. Steps must be taken which will 
lead to a permanent solution.’ 

The Canadian Finance Minister, Mr Abbott, told the press in 
Washington that not only was Canada a large exporter of raw materials 
to western Europe, but was also a large importer from the U.S.A. 
Imports in 1948 into Canada from Britain were greater than the total 
British exports to the U.S.A., in fact, nearly double in quantity. 

7 Sept.—Opening of conference in Washington of British, Canadian, 
and United States Ministers (see Washington Financial Talks). 

China. The chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
speaking in the Senate, stated that Chiang Kai-shek had fled to Formosa 
with $138 million in gold that rightfully belonged to the Nationalist 
Government. The Generalissimo was no longer leader of the Govern- 
ment, he declared, and no one could say who were the responsible 
leaders in non-Communist China. 

India. It was learnt that a syndicate had been formed to purchase 
newspapers in India and other eastern countries, and had already 
bought the Civil and Military Gazette, of Lahore and Karachi. The 
object was ‘to promote goodwill and business relationships with the 
people of the United States’. 


U.S.S.R. 20 Aug.—Tass published the text of a Note sent to Belgrade 
on 18 August. It stated that, instead of answering the charges made in 
the Soviet Note of 25 July, Yugoslavia sought to justify her ‘brutal 
treatment’ of arrested Soviet citizens by asserting that they were White 
Guard émigrés, hostile to Russia. ‘But all this was known long ago’, it 
went on, ‘and does not represent anything new’, and ‘the real reason for 
the persecution of Soviet citizens lies not in the fact that they were in the 
past émigrés, but in the fact that they are supporters of friendly relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, that they do not approve of the 
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present-day hostile policy of the Yugoslav Government towards the 
Soviet Union.’ 

Yugoslavia now accused certain arrested Soviet citizens of a negative 
attitude towards the Yugoslav régime and of sympathy with, and 
contribution to, the dissemination of the Cominform resolution on 
Yugoslavia. ‘Such an accusation is not so much an accusation against the 
arrested Soviet citizens as against the existing political régime in Yugo- 
slavia .. . in no country, except those having a Fascist régime, is the free 
expression of democratic news considered a crime. . . . ‘The Cominform 
resolution does not contain a single word about “propaganda for the 
overthrow of the State system in Yugoslavia”, or “‘forcible’”’ measures for 
changing this system. In all Marxist parties where there was internal 
party democracy such a method of changing the leadership (voting it 
out of office at meetings of the party) was natural and entirely normal.’ 

It continued: ‘Of what democratic power can there be talk when 
Gestapo methods of rule prevail throughout Yugoslavia, when all free 
expression of thought is stifled, all human rights trampled upon. . . .’ 
It then gave details of the alleged treatment of named prisoners, said 
to have included beatings and deprivation of sleep, food, and water. 
Apparently the Yugoslav Government intended to continue the 
practice of inhuman treatment of Soviet citizens; if that was so the 
Soviet Government must state that ‘it will not tolerate such a situation, 
and will have to resort to other, more effective means to protect the 
rights and interests of Soviet citizens in Yugoslavia and to bring to order 
the unrestrained Fascist offenders’. 

The Note called on the Yugoslav Communists ‘loyal to Marxist- 
Leninism’ to overthrow Marshal Tito. “The task of these healthy 
forces is to compel their present leadership to recognize their mistakes 
openly and honestly. . . . Should the leadership prove incapable of ful- 
filling this it would be the duty of those healthy elements to exchange 
the leadership for a new, internationally-minded one. The Cominform 
does not doubt that the Yugoslav Communist Party will know how to 
carry out this honourable task.’ 

30 Aug.— Yugoslavia. Moscow radio broadcast the text of a Note to 
Belgrade withdrawing support from Yugoslavia for her territorial 
claims against Austria owing to ‘Marshal Tito’s dealings with the 
Western Powers’. A Note was also despatched in reply to the Yugoslav 
Note of 20 August. This accused Tito of betraying Yugoslavia’s 
national rights and ‘by an act of cowardice and betrayal’, losing Slovene 
Carinthia. It claimed that Russia had supported Austria’s independence 
against the threat of a British plan to unify Austria, Hungary, and part 
of Southern Germany in a Danubian monarchy; there was also a 
‘reactionary plan’ by nationalist quarters in some Slav States, including 
Yugoslavia, to divide up Austria between her neighbours. It was these 
two things that led Mr Stalin to write his letter in May 1945 to the 
Austrian Chancellor promising assistance in maintaining the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Austria. This did not mean that Russia 
guaranteed its frontiers. 

Accusing Belgrade of thinking ‘in the spirit of imperialist aggression’, 
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the Note said the principle of self-determination of nations should be 
‘applied to all nations, including vanquished nations. It was precisely 
on this that the Soviet Government based its rejection of the plan for 
the creation of a Danubian monarchy and the plan for the division of 
Austria.’ 

The Yugoslav Note was, it said, ‘an accumulation of scandals and 
slanderous distortions calculated to deceive the people of Yugoslavia’, 
Realizing ‘the bankruptcy of its slanderous inventions’ the Belgrade 
Government ‘had recourse to another version of slanderous inventions, 
They asserted that the Soviet Government no longer considered it 
possible to defend Yugoslavia’s claims to Slovene Carinthia which the 
Yugoslav Government gave up—allegedly because it had received for 
this another $50 million from the sale of Soviet property in Austria to 
the Austrian State. To help Austria the Soviet Government agreed to 
sell to Austria part of its assets for corresponding compensation.’ 

2 Sept.—Austrian Treaty. Charges against the Soviet Union (see 
United States). 

5 Sept.— Yugoslavia. Pravda stated that all the necessary conditions 
existed in Yugoslavia for the creation of a new Communist Party, the 


members of which would be ‘workers and peasants faithful to their 


country and to friendship with the Soviet Union.’ 


VATICAN CITY. 1 Sept.—In a letter to Polish bishops the Pope said 
it was becoming more and more difficult to practise the Catholic 
religion in Poland because of ‘attacks, insults, and censorship’. But 
Poland must more and more rally round Christ and His Church, and it 


would be the merit and proof of the nobility of the Poles to act with | 


ardour, suffer with courage, and hope without faltering. 

4 Sept.—The Pope broadcast a message to a rally of German Catho- 
lics, held at Bochum, in which he recalled that in 1927, as Papal Nuncio, 
he had taken part in a similar rally in the Ruhr. He said that the social 
programme of the Church rested on three pillars: truth, justice, and 
Christian charity. It had never been opposed fundamentally to any 
social group, division, or class. The recent excommunication decree 
was directed against Marxism, not in its economic sense as the opponent 
of capitalism, but as the enemy of religion and the Christian faith. 


WASHINGTON FINANCIAL TALKS. 7 Sept.—The first meeting 
was held in Washington of the nine Ministers from Britain, Canada, 
and the United States to discuss the financial disequilibrium between 
the dollar and sterling areas. Mr Snyder said the talks would be held in 
the atmosphere of President Truman’s speech of 29 August. The U.S.A. 
had no intention of interfering in the internal affairs of Britain. It had 
shown its willingness to help in the past, and was now ready to listen 
and discuss any proposals. 

Sir Stafford Cripps spoke of the serious anxiety for the western 
democracies caused by the disturbance in the balance of international 
payments, the great disparity of productive capacity in different parts 
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: of the world, and the inability of those who suffered most to meet their 
- needs. He declared the determination of the British Government to 


work to a position of balance in its foreign trade apart from any con- 


_ tributions that might be made by the normal flow of capital. 


The problem was that of the level on which the balance would be 


struck. That would be decided by the volume of goods and services that 
- could be sold for dollars. All three Governments were pledged to 
balance their trade at the highest possible level, and they were con- 
 yinced that a multilateral world trade provided the best chance of good 


political relations. Britain was prepared to cut production costs as 


- much as she could. 


Mr Abbott, the Canadian Finance Minister, said that a new relation- 


_ ship was necessary between Britain and the North American countries, 


and he asked the United States to consider its tariffs, Customs admini- 


_ stration, foreign lending, and ‘the financial burden of political obliga- 


tions’. 


_ WORLD FEDERATION OF U.N. ASSOCIATIONS. 5 Sept.—The 
' fourth Assembly of the U.N. Associations’ Federation opened in Rome, 
attended by 140 delegates from 22 nations. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 18 Aug.—Discussions began in Belgrade between 
economic officials and four members of a mission sent by the Inter- 
national Bank regarding Yugoslavia’s request for a loan. 
20 Aug.—Note from the Soviet Government published (see U.S.S.R.) 
21 Aug.—The Government’s reply to the Soviet Note of 11 August 
was sent, stating that it was true that they had approached the Western 
Powers on the subject of Yugoslav claims on Austria, but that this was 


) done at the suggestion of Mr Molotov and Mr Vyshinsky. It said, 


inter alia, ‘having promised the Austrian Government to defend the 


_ immutability of the Austrian frontiers, a promise which could not 


remain unknown to the Western Powers, the Soviet Government thrust 


' the Yugoslav Government towards those very Powers, with its aim of 


reaching a contrary result’. Yugoslavia had acted on the Soviet initiative 
and had ‘intervened consistently’ with the Western Powers to achieve a 
compromise. It quoted a letter of May 1945 from Stalin to Dr Renner, 
the Austrian President, containing the sentence: ‘Do not doubt that 
your anxiety for the independence and progress of Austria is also mine. 
I am willing to offer you all the assistance which could be needed by 
Austria according to strength and possibilities.’ Russia had not told 
Yugoslavia the tenor of that letter. 

If the Soviet allegation were true, Yugoslavia should have received 
all Carinthia as its price for going over into the ‘capitalist camp’. The 
allegation was really an attempt to conceal the opposite of what it tried to 
prove—that the Soviet Government was in a ‘united front’ with the 
Western Powers against a Socialist country, and that it was Russia 
which had made a bargain with the West. 

It was learnt that, soon after the receipt of the Note from Moscow, 
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YUGOSLAVIA (continued) 
the British Ambassador was invited to confer with Mr Bebler, the 
deputy Foreign Minister. 

23 Aug.—The Government’s reply to the Soviet Note of 18 August 
was published. It described as ‘unfounded’ the charge of imprisoning 
Soviet citizens and declared that Yugoslavia was ‘an independent and 
sovereign State and that its people and its Government are under no 
conditions willing to allow any one whomsoever to interfere in their 
internal affairs’. It went on: “The Yugoslav Government underlines that 
no pressure from the outside has so far had any effect on their internal 
policy, nor will it have in the future.’ Their foreign policy was based 
upon principles of equality and mutual respect for sovereignty, and 
these would not be renounced because of pressure from outside in any 
circumstances. 

The Soviet Government had ignored the facts involved in the arrest of 
the ‘traitorous White Guardists’ in order to justify its hostility towards 
Yugoslavia. These prisoners had violated the laws of Yugoslavia by their 
espionage and hostile activity. ‘However, in spite of the fact that there is 
undeniable proof of the guilt of these persons, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, expressing its goodwill to solve the dispute between the two 
Governments, is ready to repatriate the arrested persons to the Soviet 
Union in the shortest possible time. At the same time it states its 
readiness . . . for all those Soviet citizens residing permanently in Yugo- 
slavia who express a desire to leave Yugoslav territory to place all 
facilities at their disposal.’ In conclusion, the Government was always 
prepared to solve all disputed questions between the two States by 
agreement. 

24 Aug.—The Government issued a statement denying Albanian 
charges of a plot to divide Albania between Yugoslavia and Greece, and 
declared that border incidents were the result of Albania’s attempt to 
create trouble at the direction of the Cominform. 

26 Aug.—Sabotage. The Romsa oil refinery at Fiume was set on fire. 
The Tanjug agency stated that little damage was done as the fire was at 
once extinguished. Unofficial reports indicated that very serious damage 
was done. 

Sentences on Cominform agents (see Trieste). 

30 Aug.—Loan. It was learnt that the Government had made formal 
application to the Export-Import Bank for a loan of $25 million, mostly 
for buying machinery for the copper, lead, and zinc mines. It would be 
repaid with shipments of strategic metals. 

Note from Moscow (see U.S.S.R.). 

It was officially announced that the delegation to the U.N. 
Assembly Session would be led by Mr Djilas, the Propaganda Minister, 
and Mr Kardelj, the Foreign Minister. 

31 Aug.—Reports of Soviet troop movements (see Hungary). 

2 Sept.—It was announced in Belgrade that the agreements with the 
U.S.S.R. of 4 February 1947 establishing mixed Yugoslav-Russian 
corporations for civil aviation and for Danube navigation had been 
terminated. 


ers 
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3 Sept.—Foreign Loan. Marshal Tito received three representatives 
of the International Bank who had been touring the country to look 
into its industrial and mining potential and ability to repay the loan of 
$25 million for which the Government had applied. He told them that 
he only wanted a loan which Yugoslavia could service from her own 
resources of foreign exchange. 

4 Sept.—Borba published an editorial reviewing the comments in 
the press of the world on the recent Soviet Notes and showing that 
Russian press and propaganda organs had deliberately misreported and 
misrepresented the western reactions. It reproduced sharp comments 
on the Russian attitude made by Mr Acheson and Mr McNeil and by 
fifteen leading British and American papers. It stated that it was com- 
pelled to publish them so that the Yugoslav people should not be 
‘fooled’ by the Cominform propaganda, but in doing so it ‘tried to 
select the mildest attacks on the Soviet Union’. 

Both Pravda and Izvestia had presented passages from the Notes 
published in western newspapers as comments of those papers on it, 
and there were as many examples of distortion and falsification as those 
two papers had given quotations from the western press. 

Mr Pijade, a member of the Communist Party’s political bureau, 
said in Belgrade that the Cominform, which wanted the people to 
revolt against Marshal Tito, had achieved the opposite; it had cemented 
the unity of the people and its leaders. The whole world now knew that 
Yugoslavia was fighting for just and co-operative human relations 
between the Socialist countries, and the whole world knew too who was 
against that equality of rights. 

5 Sept.—Pravda’s statement on possible revolt (see U.S.S.R.). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


First meeting of North Atlantic Treaty Council, Washing. 
ton. 

General Conference of UNESCO, Fourth Session, Paris. 
U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

International Social Security Association (I.L.O.), Rome. 
Regional Commission of F.A.O. for Asia, Singapore. 
Meeting of Committee of Cultural Advisers of Brussels 
Treaty Powers, Luxembourg. 

Conference of Socialist Union of Central-Eastern Europe, 
Paris. 

Conference of Miners’ International Federation, Amster. 
dam. 

General Election, Austria. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Fifth 
Session, Singapore. 

European Cultural Conference organized by the European 
Movement, Lausanne. 

General Election, Iceland. 

Meeting of Executive Committee of World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Peking. 

Islamic Economic Conference, Karachi. 

Constituent Conference of new Trade Union International, 
London. 

Referendum on the future of the French settlements in India. 


